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COMMENCEMENT. 

The  1917  Commencement  was  a  notable  one  in  many 
ways.  The  alumni  were  present  in  unusual  numbers, 
many  of  them  coming  from  considerable  distances.  Those 
who  were  in  college  during  the  '80s  were  particularly  well 
represented.  A  feeling  of  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  col- 
lege and  an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  future  prevaded  the 
whole  Commencement  season.  Ex-president  Hanley  was 
the  Commencement  speaker  and  delivered  a  strong  ad- 
dress that  held  the  close  attention  for  a  full  hour  of  an 
audience  that  crowded  the  church  to  the  doors.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  contributed  by  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  army.  These  men  were  stationed  at  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  at  that 
time,  having  been  released  from  college  for  military  ser- 
vice a  few  weeks  earlier. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  summer  some  very  much  needed  improve- 
ments were  completed.  A  large  brick  smoke  stack  was 
built  at  the  heating  plant  to  replace  the  old  iron  stack 
that  had  long  since  served  its  time.  The  new  stack  is  a 
well  built  one  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  campus 
buildings.  The  main  building  was  redecorated  through- 
out. All  the  class  rooms  were  retinted  as  well  as  the  walls 
in  the  halls.  The  executive  offices  were  rearranged  very 
tastefully.  The  President  now  uses  the  southwest  corner 
for  his  office.  The  Deans  office  was  moved  into  the  former 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  room  and  the  Y.  M.  boys  have  been  given  a 
room  on  the  second  floor  for  their  rest  room.  This  room 
is  being  furnished  by  the  Association  so  as  to  make  a  suit- 
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able  meeting  place  for  committees,  etc.  These  changes 
have  added  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  attractiveness 
of  the  buildings. 

The  third  floor  of  the  Girl's  Dormitory  was  completed 
this  summer.  This  has  increased  the  capacity  of  this 
building  one  half.  A  considerable  number  of  the  rooms 
thus  made  available  have  already  been  taken.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  state  laws  fire  escapes  were  put  on  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  building.  These  escapes  are  built 
of  steel  and  the  girls  are  having  regular  fire  drills. 

OPENING  FOR  1917-18. 

The  attendance  as  the  opening  this  fall  was  equal  to 
that  of  last  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
third  af  the  men  who  were  in  attendance  last  year  are 
now  engaged  in  military  service.  This  fact  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  large  place  that  Franklin  is  gaining  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  attractive  feat- 
ures in  the  college  effectively  presented  to  our  consti- 
tuency by  the  men  who  represented  us  in  the  field  during 
the  summer.  More  people  are  learning  every  year  that 
"Franklin  is  a  good  college  and  it  is  getting  better  all  the 
time." 

In  addition  to  President  Goodell,  who  began  his  work 
with  us  in  July,  two  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty.  Miss  Hazel  Beach  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
Wellesley  College  takes  charge  of  the  department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Beriault,  of  Indianapolis, 
conducts  the  work  in  Public  Speaking.  Both  of  these 
teachers  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  a  way  that  as- 
sures that  the  work  of  these  two  important  departments 
will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
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Professor  Victor  A.  Hunt  was  drafted  in  the  National 
Army  and  was  taken  in  the  first  ten  men  from  Johnson 
County.  His  absence  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  college,  as 
he  was  very  popular  with  students  and  faculty  alike.  He 
had  been  building  up  the  Physics  department  in  a  fine 
way  and  of  course  with  his  going  this  work  has  had  to 
stop  for  the  present.  No  successor  has  been  named  for 
this  department  as  yet  and  the  work  was  divided  up 
among  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  Professor  Hunt 
has  been  summoned  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  intensive 
training  in  wireless  and  will  probably  be  detailed  as  an 
instructor  in  that  department  of  the  service  at  some  train- 
ing camp. 

INCREASE  IN  ENDOWMENT. 

October  the  first  closed  the  live  year  period  for  the 
payment  of  the  endowment  pledges.  These  collections 
have  increased  the  productive  funds  of  the  College  by 
more  than  $200,000.  More  than  three  thousand  names  are 
included  in  the  list-  of  contributors. 

Franklin  College  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  $10,000  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Laura  Kindig  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  Legacies  for 
smaller  amounts  were  received  from  the  estates  of  John  T. 
Vawter  of  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Julia  Fletcher  Walker  of 
Crawfordsville. 

FRANKLIN  IN  THE  WAR. 

A  list  of  former  Franklin  College  students  who  are 
now  engaged  in  military  service  has  lately  been  compiled. 
It  contains  over  sixty  names  and  indicates  that  the  sons 
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of  Franklin  are  serving  their  country  in  every  branch,  of 
the  service.  The  ability  of  a  considerable  number  of  these 
men  has  been  recognized  by  commissions  as  officers. 

CLASS  OF  1917. 

Barnett,  George;  Military  Service,  United  States  Army. 

Bell,  Ruth;  Assistant  Actuary,  State  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Brown,  Agnes ;  Mrs.  Donald  Dunkin,at  home,  Camden,  Ind. 

Cook,  Charlotte;  Teaching,  Freeland  Park,  Ind. 

Craig,  Reuben;  Military  Service,  United  States  Army. 

Curtis,  Vance;  Teaching,  Scipio  High  School,  North  Ver- 
non, Ind. 

Dils,  Elmer ;  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Shelby. 

Dunkin,  Donald;  Pastor  Baptist  Church,  Camden,  Ind. 

Foster,  Mary ;  at  home,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Gillespie,  William :  Chemist,  Dupont  Powder  Works,  City 
Point,  Va. 

Griffith,  Esther  Marie ;  Mrs.  LeRoy  Finkenbiner,  at  home, 
Greenwood,  Ind. 

Hall,  Marguerite;  Teaching,  Woodburn,  Ind. 

Hanna,  Ben;  Military  Service,  United  States  Army. 

Helm,  Regina;  Missionary  Training  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Jayne,  Clarence ;  Pastor  Broadway  Baptist  Church,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Merrill,  Wayne ;  Military  Service,  United  States  Navy. 

Miles,  Mabel;  Teaching,  North  Vernon,  Ind. 

Nelp,  Will; Military  Service, United  States  Aviation  Corps. 

Pavy,  Roy;  Divinity  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Robertson,  Mae;  Teaching,  Tefft,  Ind. 

Rohde,  Hulda;  Teaching,  Barry,  111. 

Schmith,  Magdalen ;  At  home,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
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Schmith,  Philip ;  Military  Service,  United  States  Navy. 

Sheek,  Ralph ;  Farmer,  Greenwood,  Ind. 

Skeen,  John;  Pastor  Rogers  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Stevens,  Helen  Alice ;  Teaching,  Needmore,  Ind. 

Stevens,  Ruth :  Teaching,  West  Point,  Ind. 

Storms,  Roxye ;  Teaching,  Cicero,  Ind. 

Sutton,  Amy:  At  home,  Greenwood,  Ind. 

Swenson,  Swan ;  Military  Service,  United  States  Army. 

Thorn,  Jay;  Medical  Student,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Walden,  George ;  Chemist,  Eli  Lilly  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"Wilson,  Russell ;  Military  Service,  United  States  Army. 

Wood,  Josephine:  Teaching,  Waldron,  Ind. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

A  Summary  of  an  address  by  President  Goodell  before 
the  Baptist  State  Convention  at  Terre  Haute. 

In  the  opening  words  of  his  address,  President  Good- 
ell made  the  emphatic  statement  that  he  believed  the 
prospects  of  Franklin  College  were  as  bright  as  those  of 
any  institution  in  the  state  today.  He  then  proceeded  to 
outline  his  reasons  for  this  view,  as  given  in  summarized 
form  below.. 

1.  The  excellent  standing  the  college  has  already  at- 
tained compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  that  all  of 
our  people  do  not  yet  fully  understand,  namely,  that 
Franklin's  credits  are  accepted  at  their  face  value  through- 
out the  United  States.  Neither  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  nor  any  other  institution  of  like  standing  has 
ever  yet  questioned  our  credits,  or  so  far  as  yet  known 
suggested  any  reductions  from  their  face  value. 

The  case  is  still  stronger  than  that  so  far  as  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe  are  concerned,  in  that  we  have  a  definite 
arrangement  with  them  that  takes  care  of  the  matter  of 
credits.  Some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  requested  the  Society  of  American 
Universities  to  report  to  them  a  list  of  American  colleges 
whose  work  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  full  recog- 
nition therefor  by  the  universities  of  that  country.  In 
accordance  with  that  request  an  accredited  list  of  118  out 
of  600  American  colleges  and  universities  was  made  up, 
and  this  list  in  a  large  measure  governs  admissions  in 
normal  times  not  only  to  the  universities  of  Germany  but; 
of  all  continental  Europe.  As  Franklin  College  is  on  the- 
accredited  list,  it  means  so  far  as  her  graduates  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  and  probably  will  be  again  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  a  definite  assurance  that  they  will  be 
admitted  to  the  graduate  schools  of  Europe  alongside  of 
the  alumni  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  universities  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  bound,  as  the  fact  becomes  bet- 
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ter  known,  to  give  Franklin  College  a  prestige  that  will 
mean  much  for  its  success  in  the  future. 

2.  Franklin  College  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
it  has  powers  of  growth  equal  to  those  of  any  other  school 
in  Indiana  today.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  no  doubt 
to  learn  that  in  physical  equipment  the  college  has  grown 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  than  any 
other  non-state  school  in  Indiana  save  one.  During  that 
time  its  physical  equipment  has  increased  in  value  by 
something  like  $200,000.  This  means  a  gain  of  133  per 
cent.  A  like  gain  would  mean  that  by  1929  we  should 
have  a  plant  properly  valued  at  something  over  $800,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  institution  will  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  next  decade 
than  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  It  will  not 
be  surprising  therefore  if  we  reach  the  above  figure  earlier 
than  1929,  provided  the  war  does  not  continue  longer  than 
another  year. 

The  endowment  of  the  college  has  likewise  made  an 
encouraging  gain  of  44  per  cent,  since  1907.  During  the 
same  period  also  the  income  of  the  college  from  all  sources 
has  been  increased  by  90  per  cent. 

The  most  remarkable  progress  however  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  student  attendance.  From 
1901  to  1905  the  total  enrollment  of  the  institution  in  its 
entire  collegiate  department  never  once  exceeded  105. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  usually  below  100.  The  en- 
rollment of  last  year  amounted  to  263,  thus  showing  a 
growth  of  260  per  cent  within  the  past  twelve  years.  This 
means  by  1929  there  should  be  about  680  students  attend- 
ing Franklin  College,  if  the  same  rate  of  increase  is  main- 
tained. Since  during  most  of  the  period  named  there  has 
been  no  definite  and  systematic  policy  of  expansion  fol- 
lowed by  the  institution,  it  does  look  as  if  the  rate  might 
be  kept  up  for  another  ten  or  twelve  years  with  a  student 
campaign  well  organized  and  persistently  pushed,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  hereafter. 

3.  The  changing  attitude    of  the  country    toward 
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Christian  education  means  that  the  small  Christian  college 
is  going  to  come  into  its  own  in  the  near  future. 

First,  as  to  the  small  college,  what  is  meant  by  that 
term?  Not  necessarily  a  college  of  only  one  or  two  hun- 
dred. We  do  not  consider  that  we  have  a  big  institution 
until  its  enrollment  has  considerably  passed  the  1000  mark. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  college  with  one 
thousand  or  less  can  do  everything  for  its  students  that 
the  big  university  can  do,  and  moreover  can  do  some  things 
better  than  the  latter  institution. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  development  of  individul- 
ity  and  of  personality  so  important  to  the  success  of  the 
student  in  after  life,  especially  if  he  is  to  be  a  leader,  as 
we  claim  that  he  should  be.  Our  educational  institutions 
are  supposed  to  be  training  the  future  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try. If  so,  they  should  be  strengthening  the  two  qualifi- 
cations of  successful  leadership  just  mentioned.  All  the 
great  leaders  of  the  past  have  been  men  of  marked  in- 
dividuality, and  usually  of  marked  personality  as  well. 
But  the  big  university  is  apt  to  be  destructive  of  both. 
Neither  personality  nor  individuality  has  much  chance 
for  development  in  crowded  communities  of  any  sort. 

In  the  small  college  it  is  different.  The  conditions  of 
the  class  room  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  individuality.  The  same  is  true  as  to  student  activi- 
ties. A  young  man  may  hope  to  have  his  ideas  taken  into 
account  here.  He  comes  to  stand  for  something  definite 
if  he  chooses  to  have  it  so.  He  may  hope  to  impress  his 
personality  upon  the  entire  student  body  as  he  could  not 
do  if  two  or  three  thousand  were  present.  Whatever 
stimulates  the  student  to  assert  himself  in  ways  that  are 
proper  is  helpful  in  the  matter  of  developing  leadership. 
Whatever  discourages  such  action  is  proportionately  harm- 
ful to  this  end.  Hence  the  small  college  with  600  or  700 
students  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  matter  over 
the  big  university  and  one  the  public  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  appreciate. 

In  the  second  place,  the  assembling  of  large  numbers 
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tends  inevitably  to  lower  the  ideals  both  as  to  scholarship 
and  as  to  moral  conduct.  The  faculty  can  never  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  big"  university  that  it 
usually  is  in  the  small  college.  As  a  consequence  the 
ideals  that  prevail  are  the  ideals  of  the  students  them- 
selves in  the  main.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  a 
man  knows  as  what  he  is.  And  what  he  is,  is  in  a  large 
measure  determined  by  the  ideals  and  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  his  environment.  Both  these  are  better  in  the 
small  institution  because  both  are  more  or  less  what  the 
faculty  make  them.  In  the  other  case  as  just  intimated, 
they  are  largely  what  the  students  themselves  make  them. 
Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  to  favor  the  small  college 
for  undergraduate  work,  but  the  same  tendency  has  al- 
ready made  itself  felt  in  regard  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  education.  For  twenty-five  years  the  country  has 
been  trying  out  a  completely  secularized  system  of  edu- 
cation from  the  grades  on  through  the  university.  "We 
were  told  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  bringing  of  re- 
ligion into  our  system  of  higher  education  was  fundament- 
ally wrong.  Keligion  was  supposed  to  foster  an  attitude 
of  mind  that  was  not  only  foreign  but  hostile  to  scientific 
inquiry.  Hence  the  highest  type  of  education  was  found 
in  our  completely  secularized  systems  of  education. 

How  far  we  are  from  indorsing  this  view  today  may 
be  judged  from  the  few  schools  which  hold  any  such  atti- 
tude toward  religion.  Indeed  it  is  sometimes  the  boast 
of  many  of  our  secular  institutions  that  they  are  providing 
even  greater  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  religious  life 
of  their  students  than  are  being  provided  by  the  Christ- 
ian colleges  themselves.  And  it  is  true  that  they  are 
making  great  efforts  along  this  line  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  university  pastors  by  various  denominations, 
the  offering  of  Bible  courses,  the  encouragement  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organizations,  etc.  The  only  intelligent  explanation 
of  this  complete  change  of  front  on  this  matter  by  these 
secular  institutions  is  found  in  their  own  and  the  public's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  other  system  which  denied  the 
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value  of  religious  influences  in  connection  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Once  having  conceded  its  importance,  however,  the 
question  then  arises,  can  any  institution  that  is  supported 
by  taxation  adequately  meet  the  issue  here  raised?  In  oth- 
er words,  can  any  institution  adequately  provide  against 
the  dangers  of  the  secular  system  which  does  not  control 
all  the  sources  of  danger,  including  that  most  important 
one  of  all,  the  classroom.  For  instance,  just  how  many  uni- 
versity pastors,  Bible  courses,  etc.,  will  it  require  to  nulli- 
fy the  irreligious  influence  of  a  single  classroom  whose 
instructor  is  not  in  sympathy  with  such  things,  or  what 
they  are  trying  to  teach?  These  are  matters  the  public 
will  insist  on  being  cleared  up  as  time  goes  on.  But  as 
they  are  cleared  up,  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the 
Christian  college  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. It  is  the  only  institution  that  can  make  educa- 
tion soundly  religious  clear  to  the  core.  Anything  stop- 
ping short  of  this  will  inevitably  be  found  inadequate. 
Hence  we  may  expect  a  growing  tendency  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  college  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  our 
unsatisfactory  experience  with  secular  systems  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  A  fourth  reason  for  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Franklin  College  is  found  in  the  distinctly  favorable  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  state  toward  this  particular  in- 
stitution. It  is  an  attitude  that  is  decidedly  more  favor- 
able than  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  How  much  this  is  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  graduates  are  ea- 
gerly sought  for  in  business  and  professional  work.  For 
some  time  the  demand  for  Franklin  teachers  for  instance, 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  supply.  That  the  appreciation  of 
Franklin  College  has  grown  with  the  passing  years  is  evi- 
denced too  by  the  fact  that  whereas  our  patronage  used  to 
be  decidedly  local,  we  are  now  drawing  our  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  com- 
ing from  states  as  far  away  as  Massachusetts,  for  instance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas  on 
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the  other.  The  cities  from  which  we  drew  so  little  a  few 
years  ago  are  rapidly  becoming  our  chief  centers  of  sup- 
port today. 

This  change  of  attitude  is  seen  also  in  the  make-up 
of  the  college  board.  "Whereas  in  1900  there  was  but  one 
man  of  considerable  business  interests  that  could  be  in- 
duced to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  now  the  Direc- 
tors are  nearly  all  business  men.  iSome  of  them  are  men 
whose  names  are  known  not  only  in  business  circles 
throughout  the  state,  but  also  in  financial  centers  east  and 
west.  And  they  are  all  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  college. 

Right  along  with  the  foregoing  should  be  mentioned 
a  splendid  spirit  of  optimism  that  seems  to  prevail  every- 
where concerning  the  college.  There  seems  to  be  a  per- 
sistent feeling  that  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
forward  movement  of  some  sort  that  will  mean  much  for 
the  future  of  the  college.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  institution  to  realize  something  defi- 
nite and  in  a  large  way  from  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
favor.  Expectation  usually  precedes  accomplishment. 
"While  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
former,  great  expectations  must  prepare  the  way  for  any 
very  great  achievements. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  conditions  are  without  exception 
favorable,  and  seem  to  justify  our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  college  which  was  never  so  dear  to  most  of  us  as 
just  now.  They  are  conditions  that  seem  to  point  dis- 
tinctly to  the  successful  building  of  a  greater  Franklin 
that  will  reflect  credit  on  the  work  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  great  enterprise  with  such  care,  such 
wisdom  and  such  patience  amid  the  overwhelming  dis- 
couragements of  the  past.  Others  sowed  the  seed.  We 
shall  surely  reap  the  harvest  if  we  are  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions which  have  already  made  Franklin  College  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  educational  system  of  Indiana. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

A  preliminary  announcement  for  1918. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Summer  School.  The  purpose  of 
the  summer  school  is  to  provide  teacher  training  for  high 
school  graduates,  and  to  enable  college  students  to  contin- 
ue their  college  work  during  the  summer.  Franklin  Col- 
lege is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  clas- 
ses A,  B  and  C,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  work  also  of  the 
Summer  School  is  of  a  high  grade  and  entitles  the  student 
to  college  credit  in  certain  designated  subjects. 

The  dates  of  the  summer  school.  To  accomodate  both 
teachers  and  college  students  the  Summer  School  will  offer 
courses  for  twelve  weeks  and  also  for  nine  weeks;  the 
twelve  weeks  students  will  register  May  27  and  during 
the  last  five  weeks  of  the  term  will  recite  six  days  of  the 
week,  closing  their  work  August  9th ;  the  nine  weeks  stu- 
dents will  register  June  10th  and  recite  five  days  per  week 
closing  their  work  August  9th. 

Courses  and  Faculty  of  the  Summer  School.  Courses 
will  be  offered  in  psychology,  child  study,  education,  and 
the  regular  college  subjects.  The  faculty  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege will  have  charge  of  the  courses  offered  assisted  by 
instructors  from  other  standard  institutions.  The  courses 
of  instruction  and  training  will  be  mentioned  in  detail  in 
the  regular  Summer  school  bulletin  to  be  published  later 
in  the  college  year. 

Equipment  and  expenses  of  the  Summer  School.  Ex- 
cellent library  and  laboratory  facilities  will  be  provided ; 
the  college  has  fine  equipment  for  recreational  and  ath- 
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letic  activities;  and  the  comfort  of  the  sudents  will  be 
cared  for  in  the  dormitory  and  in  good  rooming  and  board-' 
ing  places  near  the  college.    Expenses  for  board  and  room 
will  be  reasonable ;  the  tuition  for  nine  weeks  will  be  $20, 
and  for  twelve  weeks  $25. 

"Write  President  C.  E.  Goodell  or  Dr.  J.  L.  Beyl  of 
Franklin  College  for  further  information. 
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NORMAL  COURSES  IN  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

The  Second  Semester  will  open  Feb.  4.  Those  who 
have  completed  their  High  School  course  may  enter  at 
that  time  for  regular  work.  Courses  will  be  offered  in 
Education  and  Normal  Training  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  Class  A 
certificates  in  either  12  or  18  weeks  of  work. 

SERVICE. 

A  Board  of  Recommendation  has  been  appointed  that 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  our  alum- 
ni who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  school  authorities. 
Blanks  will  be  sent  out  in  the  near  future  by  this  Board. 
Prompt  and  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  alumni 
is  essential  to  the  smccess  of  this  work  which  is  so  import- 
ant from  the  point  of  view  of  all  concerned. 

CALENDAR. 

Certain  changes  in  the  calendar  for  the  current  year 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the  late  opening  of  the  first 
semester.  The  Christmas  recess  will  begin  on  Friday,  Dec. 
21,  at  5:30  p.  m.  and  college  will  reopen  on  Jan.  1,  1918 
at  7  :30  a.  m.  The  first  semester  will  end  on  Friday,  Feb. 
1,  and  the  second  semester  will  begin  on  Monday,  Feb.  4. 
It  is  expected  that  the  commencement  will  occur  as  pre- 
viously announced,  on  June  12,  1918. 
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